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with alkaline solutions in order to remove most of the material i
In the event of dyeing light shades it will also be necessary to bleach tl
goods before dyeing.*
The action of chemicals on linen is practically the same as on cotto
it being somewhat more resistant to acids and slightly more affected I
alkalies; it is also more affected by the usual bleaching agents than cotto
It is quite inert towards solutions of metallic salts and consequently t]
application of metallic mordants presents the same difficulties as wi
cotton. It absorbs tannic acid, however, and consequently can be rrK
danted with tannin and antimony in the same manner as cotton.
With dyestuffs, linen readily combines with the substantive colors;
may be dyed with the basic colors if previously mordanted with tanfli
Towards the acid and mordant dyes, it is inert; with the sulphur and v
dyes it combines in the same manner as cotton.
Before dyeing the raw linen fiber it is necessary to remove most of t
incrusting impurities. This is done by boiling the goods in a bath cc
taming 5 per cent of soda ash; this is usually done in open tubs and not
pressure kiers, as boiling with alkali under pressure is liable to weaken t
fiber. To obtain a well-purified fiber, it is usually necessary to repeat t
alkali boiling three times with intermediate rinses. The first treatmc
with alkali causes the raw linen to become darker in color; the alk
bath also becomes dark colored and foul. After the third alkali boil 1
fiber is of a light brownish yellow color. The amount of impurities
raw linen is about 15 to 30 per cent, varying with the quality of the fil
and the nature of the retting process. After complete boiling out there B
remains about 7 per cent of impurities in the linen, which can only
removed by bleaching, f
The principal dyes used at the present time for linen are the substant
colors, and to a lesser extent the sulphur and basic eyes. Linen is son
what harder to dye than cotton, it being more difficult to obtain w<
penetrated colors, therefore the dyebath is generally used at a hig]
temperature, it usually being necessary to boil the goods vigorously in 1
dyebath. Also it is necessary to use more concentrated dye liquors.
* Linen goods include a wide variety of fabrics such as heavy sail-cloth and dr
sheetings, toweling, dress goods, batistes, shirtings, damask, hangings and draper
upholstery fabrics, buckram, bookbinders' cloth, etc. Owing to the relatively high <
of linen during late years, cotton is being used more and more to replace it, cot
yarns being spun and finished in such a way as to closely imitate the character!
appearance of linen, and many staple fabrics which, in former years, were made ex<
sively of linen, are now made from cotton.
t According to Schott's process for boilintvout raw linen yarn, the goods are bo
in a weak solution of sodium Disulphite, it being claimed that the impurities in
fiber are converted by the sulphurous acid into soluble compounds; the yarn is t
thoroughly washed, treated with a weak hypochlorite bath and then well washed ags